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ABSTRACT 

The Middle Collage High School^ an experimental 
school at La Guardia Community College (New York) vhich incorpora±es 
the last three years of high school and the first two years of 
college^ was designed for adolescents of average ability but 
deficient computational and communication skills. Remediation was 
viewed as a social as well as instructional process; the remedial 
strategy involved academic and personal counseling and basic skills 
instruction in a small^ personal setting. This study was designed to 
isolate and analyze the remedial aspects of the program's social 
structure and functions. Participant observation data were collected 
over a hree-semester period^ focusing on instructional methods and 
content/ motivating devices and failure management techniques^ 
counseling patterns^ discipline management/ and interface between the 
Middle College and the college. Interviews were also conducted with 
staff and samples of students. The data indicated that the strongest 
component of the program was its small size and that the college 
environment facilitated student motivation/ but that the counseling 
component fell somewhat short of its potential due to 
teacher/counselor uncertainty over non-traditional role expectations. 
The overall impact of basic skills instruction was found to rank 
behind that of size, setting/ and counseling. (JDS) 
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^ .liL'i^ij'.3 ^-^-Lt Ti".'.^ P roblem and l: ^i.. I. tin i 

T:\:... :idvc:nt o \: open udniissloiis iri hi.jhor cducatioi'i has niddo the 
proixlom of u-ifccLive rcmcdi^il education for d isadvantayed youths more 
ui-j..nt L. :an ever. Although a largo variety of approaches - ranging 
t.rc;m roforming curriculum content and instructional me :hods to radically 
rc.'.st.ructuring the schools - have been .tried, no consensus on solutions 
;i:is emerged. 

In the area of curriculum, several v;riters emphasize the need for 
significant change in order to make education relevant to the needs of 
youths alienated by traditional approaches. Fantini and Weinstein, 
for example, recommend a curriculum that explores the immediate ■ 
realities of poverty and racism and is experience-based rather than 
symbol-based} In this connection, Webster points out "the crying 
need to make the curriculum both valid and accurate as to the past 
history and present status of ethnic minorities in this country, 
Grambs suggests that teachers and children create their own reality- 
based folk tales. ^ With regard to instructional methods, such writers 
Gotkin and Cross emphasise the need for new methods which include. 



^Mario Fantini and Gerald Weinstein, The Disadvantaged: Challenge to 
Ed ucation . New York, Harper 6< Row, 1968, p. 337-375. 



^•S ta ton 



Webster, "The Crucible of the Urban Classroom," in Sterling 
M. McMurrin - , The Conditions for Educational Equality , New York, 
Commit tr,o : i-jconomic Development, 1971, p. 100. 

-^J^.-an Dresden Grambs, "Instructional Materials for the Disadvantaged 
Ciii.ld," :in A. Harry Passow, od.. Reaching the Disadvantaged Learner , 
^'ew York, Toach.ers Collr^ge Press, 1970, p. 165-183. 
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: :k 1 1 1 cc: \ u- r r.; . 



S till r S , 1 1 U V.'t- \' t . r , : : .l ( ^ c • j L c 



.1 c 1 o :> i., i: loo'!; at t: i v. : 



JTLicLuro of: thu ::;ciiooJs. T\ 



lonias , 



f:or Jo , 



summ.ir i.xos Lho demands for alternative schools v/hich ideally would do 
.r,%\;y will) acauLinic and disciplinary requircmcnLs , allow greater freedom 



i:v.,Lr own education.'^ Doll and Lovine, disagreeing with much of 
V.nc ucc.:.ptr;d wisdom about educating the disadvantaged, state that 
"tiv.rro is reason to believe that better education for the disadvantaged 
student is dependent on providing a relatively large amount of structure 
i.n ills educational experience."^ 



Lassar G. Gotkin, "Programmed Instruction as a Strategy for 
Developing Curricula for Disadvantaged Children," in Passow, op. 
cit . , p. rj3-109. 



K. Patricia Cross. Bcvond the Onen Door: New Students to Hicrher 
?::duc:a t ion , San Francisco, Gossey-Bass, 1971. 

S- .Man Cohen, "Increasing Reading Achievement among the Dis- 
advantaged/' in Passow, ed, 0£. cit , , p. 131-151. 

Donald R. Thomas, The Scnools Next Time, New York, McGraw Hill, 
1.973, p. 142-169. Boocock, on the other hand, reminds us that 
t:.o in^pact of "free schools" on cognitive learning (as opposed 
to rcrsonality development) is yet to bo demonstrated. See 
Sarane Spcnce Boocock, An Introduction to the Sociology of Learn - 
Itm, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1972, p. 150. 

Ru'-^3cll c. Doll and David U. Levine, "Toward a Definition of 

' S-ructur-si • in the Education of Disadvantaged Students," in A. Harry 

" ' - ' - - • / O pening Opportunities for D isadvantaged Learners' , New Yo r k , 
T':aciv:rs Coll^;:;e Pros-, 1972, p. 131. 



o cnoice ior students, 



and maximize the role of students in shaping 
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\\ .11. : li :i, :;uit" luj s.'.t ; I li I. .Ia,;: i: ; Iaj t ii^ j.^ r (.;) > 1 ■ ,::iS ^£ 

i:.-- :. . ..u ;\m ; ii . i ; . .i iiavi.. :[njr . I'^lev/ 'ri.-rk CiLy, ^/rierc ■ 

i:;: r : ii L;s in i.ih., CiLy IJni vc. i: 1 1. y luaciu Liiu ]ji:uijle,iu 

:.j J ;. i .1 iy cii..:u:'.;; !' ..is -i L L^-iup J , a w.uiei-y v.i ..i. I'u a"fc ciij_|_-. r o.... .;ae.. . 

: '.J 1 Ic.'a' i.n.j papor discusso.s our :*iL:ld rcsc-arcii L-:-:por icncos witli orio 

:.:a':;i : :p-. r init- ii L , i'^Iiddlc Collcyo iliah School, an al tcr n^i L ivc school 

co~:.po:i:-*orL:C.i oy tlvo Nov; York Cit:y Board of Education and the ICov; York 

9 

City Lioard o L ili::ht^r Education. Th.csc authoritios have joined in 
:.;.is voriLuro in order to provide remedial iielp to underachieving 
youn:;r. t-.: rs bonore they reach the City University as freshmen, and to 
L--. aril ir.orL; about tiie factors involved in remedial education in general. 
As an experiment. Middle College viewed remediation as much as a social 
process as a matter of basic skills instruction. During the first 
year of the program it v/as our task as field workers to isolate and 
.in:vLyr:c the remedial aspects of the prograjn ' s ' social structure and 
!':.:net ion:5. After a brief sketch of the prograin, v;o v/ill describe our 
r.:-... : :iO' is and findings, and discuss some analytic issues. 

Middle College v/as designed as a 5-year program combining the 
♦p.r^.-r- years of l^iigii scliool v:ith the first two y-ars of college 
'irvl le a::i : i^g to an A. A. degree. It souijiit to recruit junior iiigh school 
:• t: a :;r_-i or." average aliility but deficient in basic computational and 
'.r :r:::i;:i • ' ion :;:-:ills. In other v-ords, tiiie target population consisted 
<)':' WA'l\::\[3 •:':\o :ni-j:it drop out ].)efore completin:( h.igh school or, if 

^ 'fn.:-^ r:.:>.:arch project v;as '"ar.'l^ : in part by a grant from the 

:nai.i on i'0::Jt ;k:condary r; iiu:'., L i.en. T':u. autiiorb v;isii to cicknowludge 
..;:ui<.-t r. i-:.-berman of: LaCuardia ConLmunity College for iier asslr^ance in 
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^'^^"^ •■ ' i.tv ti.rot. ih t.i.e op^n udia i r.:; ions proyr,,.:"., 

'■^"^ '-^ :...uic.ai,-,.iy pr:.i..,r..vl Tor coll.,,., v/ork. Tin. sLuJgm. body was 
^ •■^•^ '!!■•• -WKl ,,.-a,u.,: urimurxly i: ro:n ■.•or:.jM.; cl,..s .nd io.;.^; :ux:J.:iI. 

-^1-..- :...:iilu:s i.n ...-.sL.M/n Ouo.n::.. Ti. ,.„;og:::.;, ^m:: ..Jo.oi:jneu Co be :.:n,all 
(:.'•■ . 'wJonLs auriny the first yc-ar) .,nd .vas located at Lhu City 
i;:; I.V.. r;;iLy of Nov/ York's LaGuardia Coniraunity Collcjc. 

•Vi.tn a view timt remediation is, to a significant dcyrc-o, a 
uHVcho-social process, plana. saw Middle College's romodial efforts 

a Lunction of several program components: small size, geared to 
o:::---r studonts ind.i.vidual ir^cd attention; location on a college canpas, 
^:-;-;L,;ncd to spur interest in and motivation for further education; 
a.cad..p,ic and personal counseling, aimed especially at helping students 
;:o develop the affective skills of decision-making, goal-oriented 
beiK,v.i.or, cooperation, and leadership; and basic skills instruction 
xtseif, designed to develop the cognitive aspects of communication 
:ind computational skills. "^^ 

^:;aca oi the remedial components was associated with an innovative 
;tructure, role or function. Middle College's small size and college 



' ' ^r^rit, Martin Moed, LaGuardia 's Dean of Faculty, and Dan 

--icn and Kenneth Berger of LaGuardia's Office of Institutional 



arc;, lo 

In .;; 



tnoir suggestions during the course of the project. 



:<.iLtion, career education was to be a major comoonent of the 

; '^^r-^^'^' letter was more a long-term goal and did not qet 

lly organi.-,ed curing the first year, however, our analysis did not 
- '.1 3 OP. .1 1: . 
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t-^'--'-''- '•■.•'■!,,. : ' -.il nr., ;: o!, t.ii.j ! ; rug i", ' ; ; iimovMt. I-.'-, :.; t. r l; r e. 

= ' -'■'■■-oci.it;.o L\.-.'-.ponMib.i.llLv' for counrjulinj wlLli the 

I ■o.:i i L Li.,;i o!. t.;..av:;K- r-couiuji.;lor was an uxaniplc of;' an iniiuVciLivo staff 
rol.'. Tho cl.-ii.jnation of tho "ilouso" - a daily period Get aside for 
Dt.LiJ.n; -mitxatcd .]i--oup projects, programs or activities (forraall/ 
or inforniallv or.jani-ed ) as the central unit of student association 
v.-ith t;.e proyram - was another structural innovation. 

II 'Vho Research Process 

The Middle College's broad, nontraditional view of the remedial 
procoiis suggested a field research design capable of monitoring the 
prograiTi's raaltifacetod approach. The di-.gram below illustrates the 
Middle College's remedial strategy and the research plan for analyz- 
ing it tlirough participant observation. 

MIDDLE COLLEGE REMEDIAL APPRO. i 
AND P/^RTICIPANT OBSERVATION RESEARCH STRATEGY 

Observation 

Conoonont Aim^ ^^^^3 



- 1 1 1 1 n :j 



Motivation Participant Interaction 

Individaalizcd Instruction Teacher-Student 

Student-Student 
College Student-M.C. Student 

Coun::'.;ling Interpersonal and "House" : 

(Acacicniic j;- Personal) Affective Skills Teacher-Counselor Role 

Decision-making Class Activities*. 

Cooperation 

Leadership 

Goal -Oriented Behavior 

:.>:i3:ic Skills Cor-jnunica tion and Instructional Methods 

lp.::truct,Lon Computia tional Skills Rev;ards 6. Incentives 

Discipline 
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-''i'-'-'i ..u |.,\ :.;L;;, c)b.-;..-rv..-i:s i:ocu::t;od prxiu.ii; i ly on -.h,; 
-'i:^;' U1.-0, 1:0 lou, aiul ruMct.iotu; >!t;.sociatcd with l.!u: Vufjous 
L.ii ,i,Li;i::. Tu Lhc impuc L ui Middle Coliccjo ' s .si:-o and 

. on Lii>_ r.iuudial process, lor example, obc;crv^ri. uLuJiod 

in'. racLion Ix-Lwoeii Leacher-counBolors and students, among Middle 
CoIl..;-.ie i:tudonts, ..nd betv;oen Colleye students and Middle Collocje 
HLu.ivnts. Observers placed analytic significance on the nature of 
int<: Taction and, perhaps more importantly, on its observable 
inilu^nce on students' motivation and learning. m order to analyze 
t'no coanuoling component, particularly its influence on the develop- 
raont of psyc'no-social skills, researchers examined primarily the 
pro.from's "iiouse" structure and the teacner-counselor role. Finally, 
Ln order to analyze the basic skills instructional component, observers 
studied classroom activity, particularly such aspects as the relative 
■■f fectivoness of various instructional methods, materials and 
Lnc- -iitives . 

In addition to enabling us to examine the subtle, often difficult 
;o :nc:isuro, day-to-day aspects of the program's maltifaceted approach 
o rerr.cdlation, the participant observation method offered another 
^.;v-nt:i,re. Unlike traditional evaluation, which tends to be summative 
nd hence often unable to effect changes in the program during its 
p-riitionjl phase, participant observation offered the opportunity to 

8 
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' ' iiiL'.!.u;i ! ) 1 (J. i f ■. ; iju! lij r.ii!'.<. 

] I 

i-'J-Ly u-;..-iul lor > i,.„ v. ..Lop in j < mp i r ic:. I J,y >.,.,:;(. J ./uiJc- 
!iM :<m; po:-f;i};,lo r- pi icat: ioi. o f I ii,- M i ddle CoU.sjr, n::po inion L . 

•M.i.plyi.r. f c;u.,iliLalxvo aula on tho ..•iTocLivu-ncss of Loachxn-i and 
ii^:-.i.i>li.no -..taody =,nd on tlio rolaLivo success of different xncntiv 
■ Mul r..v.-ard..-,, parLicipanL oh:>crva t: ion could ba usod to help interpret 
Ih-^ rcsult.s of ad,v.inisl-rod tests and to isolate the factors contrxbut 
inj to the... results. Fxnally, the use of fxold work xn association 
..•itii survey and testing techniques represented to us a step towards 
tiie integration of research design, which, as Sieber pointed out, 
iu->,y sx.-jnificantly advance sociological and educational research. 12 

During tiu: program's three academic quarters, two half-time 
partxcipant observers observed and recorded over 400 Middle College 
lictivxtios. Their roles were primarily ones of observers, but in 
iition ti-ey conducted a series of semi-structured interviev/s vvith 
rcgra-:- participants. They shared their observations with the staff 
regular -.cetin.s or at conferences. 

study, conducted between September, 1974 and June, 1975, 

clcvolopmcnt, focused researcn, and data analvsis. 



•1 



, f-!'^-' "formative- vs. "summative" evaluation, see 

'""^'^ Methodology of Evaluation," m Carol li. Wei^s 
x..,-e^iL_^i,Ili_^icLlo^^^^^ Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1973, p. 1-3-136. 

"I"'-^^^'^*^^ting Fieidwork and Survey Methods " ^m.-^.^r^. 
^ ^^---:^--^-L-^.^^:^1^2^Alo^lH, May, 1973-, p. 1335-1360. ^^^^^^^^^ 
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I : 1 Mi; \. r, h m M j on ;>i : ; ii j .ill ( m < i . 
• • ' i . . t ^ : 1^ :.i •: ^ i,., .:al i., ; o [)■ ■i.J h -i , 1 U '/.l . i.ni i :ig 

i.: Ml. i lu- 1 • • J iiiM.iy, PJV^I , ,!i.:ri.iii {ii.. p i iMm ' :,: iTc^cr u L Inu. ri I 

'i;^ - ^1. iinliKirv im^.rvi- . v.'*. li^:.; Lqiu.^l r .i in j r j. !. v to J.iiij.j 

^ ^' * 1''*'-^ '* ' at: t it. Lid '.-^ aiKi ^ >:p'.;C t: a I; Ions , :jo Lii.il, l.i-.:y coi,:l.„.l 

>jc>::ii.) ir> (,i a .M.:;ii.Lar '^..-.1^-; o L I crv iowij conc!uclu:i Lovards t:io 

■ ' T:uj a;:.il-;::;i:j o:: Li>:. ijroiiniinary inLorv J uv/s v;a:;; a.l30 

■ ^ : J'-:;!.. :iyuo : :j < -i; and ri Lj:ili;j!it: i::;i::u*-j for furtn.-r rc:>..;arch. 

Du!'.:.n.j r..n. lir^^.t: nhclijo, obGcrvors al::o conducted intcnsivo field 
wovk :.or tivj narpcxiL: of developing caLo^jorios and analysing iho program's 
a*.L-ucLLiri. and procL::;s. Following in part the grounded tiicory approach 
recommended hy GlaGcr and Strauss, observers used the inductive method 
• Mvl au]-org:..d themselves in the field, letting analytic categories 
r ■ !"!-om t:\o data . -'-'^ 

After v/orking v;ith a variety of categories, the observers developed 
1 r- rm^^d coding scneme. The final coding scheme assigned categories 
'ana :r t:!*:: follo'.ving major groupin:;?: 




Se-;- Joel C. Millonzi and Aliza Kolker J^delman, The kccruitment 

l!i:'i^-^:-iLeJ. Tl^j P rogram and Its Participants . Research Report No. 1, 

L:/Unird:.a Comumunity College, August, 1974. 

iMrney G. Glaser and Anselm L. Strauss, The Discovery o f 
■i!:^-:^.^:-"- .^i'- ^ :orv , Ciricago, Aldine Publisiiiny Co.,' 1967. For "exajr.ples 
of t:i-e grounded theory approacii see also Jack D. Mezirov;, Analysis 
.-m i Interp retation of the Adult Basic Educatio n Fxgver fence in the 
mn- r City, Teaciiers College, Columbia University, 1971; G. Alexander 
^^ziiy^t^^f N.Y., Anchor Books, 

iO 
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i.:i:o;ri;u.:.L t ! .i. t. i , : i v/h. Mi.d.ll,i Coll..:;.. i. lk]. . n t. s 
' -^t, irL loul ':-ly cl.i:-::':.;. Dufi,;i:,; Li:i:; t i;,; 

■■' •■*••''-"'-•'• -<->nciucL..-;l !()llov.'-up in ti.r'.'i., with Mividio colic 

1'- "I'd-ilo Collo.jo unci colic./. -.t.u.i.;;il.... Tlic 

P'::-po.;..: -i,-.;.^ ia!:orvxe;s.. v;a.: La compare li.: uro:jcw.. aLt:itua..L; and 
■■;-:puc;.atLons o participant:.; v.-itii tiinso recorded durin-j the recruitment 

'•l'-'''iie college L'.udcnt sar.plo included ten each from among 
Ur.:, meJiur:,, and high achievers, on the bar. is of the first quarter's 

^■-^•^on behind this Gtratifiod sampling was to obtain a 
rr^/:-; e..:-ti.,n o t opinions anout tno program, and to gain insigii^- into 
po-;-d/L.^ cii;-: ..r-;nces m attitudes among students at dilT^-erent achievement 
'Oil: ;.. students, on tae ot:-r hand, v/erc selected by a random 



1 . . 1 



1 ') 



Kvr a r:-r-r.- d. :-;iled description of f-.-J categories, see Midd le 
:'£ll^J-. ■i>J.._Lii:iv':'.!^iia Community Col lege : An Kvaluation of t'^-' 
^:h::_J..jL_;j:.P.LJ:'I^-ilaj^.i/jn, L';7L., ;>art J, Appendix A. ' 

''[■ ^ = to Professor Jac> Mc i rov/ of Teachers College, 



' ty l>'r- 'u.:t jesting this sampling procedure. 
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■ ' ' I' ' ■ i 1 .1 1. . I ; ( M ! 1 :. i : .:! II >M o I 

■ " • = = ■--."".'l iti :.: Mlduh. ':; M.uill. .,„.l .•f.J J..-,.. 

• ' ^' i' .'5 - m ! I •••t.hi., 1 ,1 ,,t t.rut iut. .-m-J Lo 

•!! ! ■■:■:. iM); i m i c : .1; i ,1 1 in.it riuM ioii, dcr.ijnud 
' I >>.'.-i .iiii .•wr.;.M;! .,1 u.:i,. I ; !, 1.:: ; ,,iKi .K:.Kic.n:ic .inc] 

^' ' ■"•'•^^ • ru^ c- 1 . i I l.y .'PvlpMij : ; I u. 1 ■ 1. 1 t.'o ti-v,,lop 

' ■ :--o;m 1, ■:.]\^ \ \ y. • .-oc, ;m !,,,.,., , Iv,:., It • r; ;ii iij .ilK.i due: i.;:' ion-:-.;ak ilVJ . 

"• i:r cu:..:.on. r.l:-. •••.•ill h., anwly:-.. d i.opauately below, 

i !J.'i.'JJ J : -IL .A':.::; ■ ■ i^-J .' ; ' 'J. J_'_i 

iav. i-.M. ,■; and obuvrvaLion data indicate, intcrcstin-jly, tnat the- 
Collc.f-'r is tiu; projrani's strongest rcmGdial component. 

and iacnlty r ::;. t; to ci :.•..> v;h---i de:.;cr ibing desirable aspects 
•>:. • ■•. ■ pro rrj.Ti inci'sdm.i clciJcr r^, ia tionE'-.ips and the ability to 

' ' ' To a r i.-;ni::icr:nt riogrce, si^.:e has acco"ip lis'nod its 

; t.-ach- r:; to provide, individualized attention to students. 

.• t unr,-;;-,: r'..::-po;ii;e:: rn.dica tt.: little av.-arer.ess of the effects 
•• '-•nvironir.ent on I'.-arnin.-j (thoy soo the college sotting more 
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L at' -.cn-dal,:; and frequency distributions are rcioorted in 

' ' ' J-J^:I::JIl^Lliil2^j:iiia Con-inmitv Co; l^gc; An Evaluatinn of the 



'art 



J, .'ipponilix c and D.. 
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in tierras of desirable social or psychological effects), those 
responses do indicate a significant desire to attend college. 
Teachers point out that this desire appears to be growing among 
students and is, to a reasonable degree, the result of the prograir.'s 
college environment. There appears, then, to be some correlation 
between the program's setting and students' motivation, although 
the relationship is less clear than that of size with individualized 
attention. 
Counseling 

counseling in Middle College occurs on two levels - individual 
and group. While Middle College's counseling efforts on an individual 
basis did appear to be developing psycho-social skills, particularly 
those of cooperation and decision making, the program's efforts at 
group counseling were only developing. During the first year, individual 
counseling encompassed a variety of subjects,- including students' 
self-evaluation and grades, scheduling, attendance, and personal 
matters. These sessions often were ones where teacher-counselors 
encouraged students either to cooperate in a process (regarding self- 
evaluation, attending and cutting) or to make their own decisions in 
a r^.ethodical manner (regarding scheduling and personal affairs). 



18 ^ 

As a part of tne learning process, students in the Middle College 
were asked to evaluate and grade their own work (with teachers 
having the final say) , 

13 
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By midpoint ii^ the yc-ar, mai^y students felt more comfortable with 
Lhe self-evaluation, grading and personal decision-making than they 
had at first. 

Group counseling (or the promotion of interpersonal skills) 
has been less extensive than individual counseling. The principal 
foruin where group counseling took place was the "House." The focus 
of "House" is an activity v^hich, theoretically, the group itself 
designs and implements. "House" potentially is, therefore, a forum 
for promoting leadership, cooperation and decision-making skills. 

During much of the first year, "House" activities fell short 
of its potential. One reason for thxs shortcoming was the teacher- 
counselors' uncertainty over their non-traditional role expectations. 
This philosophical dilemma centered on the issue of how directive 
teachers should be in "House" activities which, according to Middle 
college pnilosophy, were to emanate as much as possible from students' 
designs and initiative. Notwithstanding the orirr^nal philosophy, 
"House" activities tended to flounder and disintegrate in the absence 
of teacher direction, and to succeed when teachers provided more 
structured leadership. 

Basic Skill Instruction 
The aim of the basic skill remedial component was to increase 
students' facility in communication and computational skills. Middle 
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Collc.jo attarapLeci to do so by infusing basic skill ins trucL Il^h m cjII 
aca;.i-omic Cir-^.:is, ratiicr than soyrogaLiny formal basic sKiH instruction 
in classes and in reading, v;riting and mathematics laboratories. 

The impact: of' basic skills instruction, as impleme- cod, appeared 
to rapJ< behind that of size, setting and counseling. Our data indicate 
that teachers were generally av/are of their mission to provide remedial 
instruction in all classes, and that their attempt to do it v;as 
sincere- v;ith a few exceptions, however, their efforts were incon- 
sistent.-'*^ On the ^vhole, teachers emphasized communication skills 
(oral reading, vocabulary) more than computational skills. With 
a few exceptions, there was also less emphasis on writing than on 
reading. - The most consistent effort to integrate basic skills instruc- 
tion into subject areas v/as made by a social studies instructor who 
regularly included structured comprehension and vocabulary sessions 
in his classes. In addition, career exploratory lessons, although 
only a fraction of the Middle College classes, seemed to lend themselves 
particularly well to the infusion of both communication and computational 
skills. 

It shoald be noted that by the second trimester of the school 
year, t:ie faculty shifted to a more systematic program of remedial 

1 9 

For example, one day a teacher might stress the need for students 
CO keep a vocabulary " list , but then not mention the list again 
for some time. 

20 

This may be largely related to the fact that more English than 
mathematics teachers were teaching areas outside their specialty. 
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i iisLruction, ,includin,j a more extensive- use of special remedial labs. 
I \' D iscussion 

OLir discussion will center primarily on four areas: Middle 
Colleje remedial philosophy; Middle College, as an Institutional 
IilntiLy; Ins t-ruction; and Research Methodology. 

Middle Collecrc Remedial Philosophy 
The Middle College plan stressed that the program was to promote 
"freedom and responsibility" for students. During the first year, 
faculty spent countless hours debating the degree of freedom and 
responsibility a disadvantaged student population might be expected ro 
profitably assume. At the onset, the faculty deliberately subscribed 
to a liberal interpretation of s' : nt freedom and responsibility. In 
support of this interpretation the faculty argued, among other things, 
that punitive school environments had already proven ineffective with 
these students. In addition they suggested that it was Middle 
College's responsibility as an experiment to learn whether *or not a 
liberal setting - one which extended to younger students responsij.^il- 
ities regarding attendance, conduct, curriculum development and grad- 
ing - could improve students » learning and motivation. Finally, and, 
perhaps most importantly, Lhey contended that helping students to 
aciiieve a sense of freedom and responsibility was, in the psycho- 
social sense, essential for the remedial process and would eventually 
lead to cognitive improvements. Accordingly, Middle College taking 
advantage of its small size, stressed counseling rather than basic 
3j;i11 injLrucLion Lo accomplish remediation, 

er|c 



This ror.;cJi-..t:.cn approach proved a cnallenyo co both faculty 
cnt:s. Faculty mc-mbors frequently asKcd just how nmc:. 
direction tney rax,ht provide and yet remain consistent with the plan 
as xntorpreted. indeed, dilemmas such as this led to the frequent 
description of Middle College as .^an alternative high school for 
teachers." students, on the other hand, while appreciating the 
freedoms, often had difficulty assuming responsibilities/ They 
-re accustomed, as one Director's Report noted, to compulsory 
education, and now they were being asked to participate in an 
education process which v/as essentially voluntary. 21 

A year's research suggests two comments on this point.. First, 
it may be useful to remember that students' assumption of adult 
l-rcedom and responsibility was a long-term goal of Middle College, 
and that it was unrealistic to expect significant accomplishments in 
the first year of the program. m fact, it was probably too a^mbitious 
to expect students to reverse ten years' socialisation during their 
initxal year at Middle College. As one student remarked, "Most 
students come to the Middle College w.th the habit of cutting and 
fail.,:re. it's hard for them to adjust to responsibility." 



21 



■^-e I'llmore K. Pelt;:, Middle College ProTrrsc, T)rr.r.^^ . 

197.1 - onhonr>-r 1 Qi A ~ ^rogress Report. August, 

uctoDer, 1974, mimeographed. Pago 4 — 
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Tiio second point, v.-hxch the- MxddlG Collcg. Aaff suoms to huvo 
.:=:-rc.ady noted, is that psycho-sociul dcvclopmont has a compliner. tary 
and reciprocal rela tionsi^ip with basic skills instruction. The reason 
fnr .his relationship is probably that there are underlying properties 
o? L.sic skills instruction which are fundamental to achieving the 
sense of freedom and responsibility promoted by psycho-social remedial 
apprcac:.. These properties include such cognitive and behavioral skills 
:is effective listening, following directions, structuring one's tiir.e 
and systen-atic probleir, solving. Perhaps neither the advocates of 
psycho-social development nor the advocates of the basic skills approach 
adress themselves explicitly enough to these. 

Middle Colleg e as an Institutional Entity 
If, however, philosophical points posed concerns during Middle 
college's first year, so too, did organizational dilemmas. As a 
joint venture between New York City's two Boards of Education, 
Middle college stratled the line between two formidable educational 
interest groups. Negotiations between the two resolved with Middle 
college naving a director appointed by the Board of Education but 
v/ho, in terms of college structure, would attend ■ chairmen meetings 
chaxred by LaGuardia's Dean of Faculty.* Middle College fac::;..y were 



'Sl^Tt:' ^Z^'^^ — - project as Middle 



College High School 
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-oo>-:i of EJucation toach.-s •^v-,^... 

-ssxgnir,c.nt: to Lnc- pr.,, , 
Piia.. oolle.je dopartments.-^ 

In practical tcr^ic, • 

• '-^^^ "•»--i-tio„.l st.octu.e sa. th. t-o 
onti,,„s v.-olconing cidi other's , 

u„. . . ' '""^ cooperation, but we-e 

un..«a.„ as to ho,, p.o,..3s „ouM be ™aae .UHia the o ■ 

m;.^ J-tnin the organization 

r-T-UTl rr^^ n - ■ ^d^ion. In the social 

■ ' -del attempted, the variable of "3etting" bee ■ 

our field work brought „ t -"Portant. 

°" °^ ""-nee the eolle.e.3 

Gnvironmont: had in i-k^ 

stuae t . " " P«ticularl, „it„ regard to 

student .ot.vation. .et. for this faetor to be ai-nif 
fW^^ , Slanifieant, the 

tijrst year's data sugae3t3 thaf , 

^'"^^-^ structural tie3 between 
college and Middle College would be needed. 

It seem3 necessary that thi, i,^ 
The "'tegration begin with faculty. 

The program'3 plan intended that the facu'ti 

faculties work closely with 
on. another to coordinate a continuity of learning f 
thro,-,-., -learning fron tenth grade 

: ' — = -ar Of college. .0 acco.plrsh thrs. it was 3een 

- a33u™e rnfor.al leadershr. 

u.iaL a central authority - in i.^^ 

"^^"^ °^ Philosophy - would emerge to 

orcnestrato the process. 



MSL'c^ni;: L°c.atra\tr^ t^^^^ PossiMl.ty of having 

^^^^^r.en. the full authority of departmental 
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At !:;>.:• c-i\d of the- tirst ycca", the structural inteyration 
J 3 ::ry lo ullo.v "outLiny" to work as a rt-m.-dial factor was 
only b..:rinning. CollcyG and Middle Colloye faculty, while 
w-l-^;;g uo work toy^thc^- w^ru uiiccrLaiu as to Lno lines of 
autnority and, accordingly, v/cre hesitant to begin planning 
proyra.-r.s thcit may not become implemented in a somewhat 
avnbiyuous environment. This was a particular concern that 
college and Middle College staff had seen and wero beginning 
•to address themselves to as the fir-t year drew to a close. 

Ins tra ction 

The researchers observed a variety of teaching methods, from 
traditional lectures and ques t ion-and-answer sessions to group games 
and independent study. Researchers found that students responded most 
favorably to task-oriented instruction, whether in the form of written 
exercises, games, role playing, or arts-and-craf ts projects. This 
form of instruction apparently appealed to students not only because 
it p....vided an intellectual focus, but also because it kept them 
occupied and absorbed in activity, a state in which energetic adolescents 
seem to be more co.-^for table . Task orientation, with its potential for 
cognitive learning, thuS has the ■ secondary benefit of quieting an active 
class. This confirms the views of several writers that disadvantaged 
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-tL:.,i.::it.; >.-oi;po:K; LcLt^-r to conc-L.^to t^isks tiian to moro .^hstr a':t 
i..arn.L:v: .styles. 

in.i.vi.ual^^cd instruction has even more far-reaching conscqaences 
than ' •■...•::-oi-iontation. As practiced m Middle College, individ-uai iz.od 
instruction in reality involves only individualized attention: assigning 
identical tasks to be completed individually or in small groups, with 
tne .eacher helping as needed. However, individualized instruction 
implies a careful prior diagnosis of individual students" needs in an 
area and an individually prescribed course of study. This was not 
commcnly practiced by Middle College teachers, except for one math 
instructor. Individual diagnos.is and prescription -were particularly 
aporonr .ate in light of Middle College's commitment to a policy of 

heterogeneous ability group±n rs.23 t f Mi i - 

:i yi-wupxii-jb . xt Middle College is to stimulate 



17 f°^J^^^ample, Mary Lela Sherburne, "Deprived Children and the 

StudLs""-n%"'' Learning Materials in Math, Science, and Social 

\l l\ Passow, Reach ing the Disadvantaar-d Learner, p. 109-131- 

Curricu lum Aooroach ^, New York: Teachers Coll ege Press, 1966. 

- A number of studies indicate that ability grouping accelerates 
.no progress of low achievers while not hindering high achiev-rs 
see '.alter Borg, "Ability Grouping in the Public Schools " Journal 
Of .>:perimental Education, Vol. 34, No. 1, 1965; LawrenJ; MarascuLo 

Z^\^'7 ^"'^^ Goldberg, H. Passow and J. Justman, The Effects of 
£^^t,LGrouoin5i. Teachers College Press (New York: I9 66) . 
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uacii i:LL;aciiti to the best of his potential, rogardloss of his 
iriicial per i"orr.iancG level, it v;oald probably have to atili:::e 
individuali:::od instruction more extensiv-jly. 

T::e disuinction between individualized attention and 
individualized instruction should not lead us to detract from 
the importance of the former, par ticularl^^ in a remedial program. 
Indeed, studen'-s reported that individualized attention, significantly 
lacking in ^heir previous school experience, was a major advantage of 
Middle College. 

Research Methodology 
Finally, four observations may be made with regard to research 
methodology. First, the fact that the participant observer staff 
was present in the program prior to the arrival of faculty and 
students seemed to minimize the discomfort and self-consciousness 
on ^:ho part of participants; the observers were for the most part 
accepted as a part of^ the scene. Secondly, the desire by the staff 
for frequent feedback from observers v/as notable. Observers were 
continually asked to share their observations with staff, requests 
that obr.ervers hesitated to comply with until they felt more confident 
in their conclusions. Thirdly, the fact that there were two pro- 
fessional observers who worked relatively independently from one 
another seemed to abate the impact of personal biases. Finally, 
the fact that the research strategy called for the fixing of observa- 
tional categories only after an extensive period of field work, 
in-^.tead of at the start of the research, seemed to help the observers 
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l.o ir^.L^.r:Jre^c the field data in accord v.-it-'i the perspectives 
ot* t'ne participants rather than on the basis of preconceived 
notions. A better "fit" between theory and data was then made 
possible. 

IV Sununary 

using the case study approach, this paper analyzed some aspects 
of the Middle College program in an attempt to learn more about the 
dynamics of remedial education. During the first year of its opera- 
tion, the program demonstrated a mixed record ot successes and draw- 
backs, all of which are instructive for understanding the processes 
involved in remediation. 

In the first year, the program emphasized the social approach 
to remediation, a dynamic approach that ^eemed to necessitate the 
use of participant-observation as an evaluative technique. It was 
through the use of participant-observation that we came to focus on 
the roles of size, setting, and structure in the remedial process. 

The gains Middle College experienced in remediation derived from 
its -warm, close student-faculty relations; from a commitment to the 
values of individual autonomy and freedom; and from an increased 
interest in education on the part of students. Many of the program's 
accomplishments - perhaps more than the participants realize - v^7ere 
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